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WIDE REPRESENTATION AT ANNUAL MEETING 


There were 627 registered delegates and guests at the 39th Annual Meeting 
of the Council October 11-12, with representation from 41 states. Included in 
this number were 109 delegates representing 59 constituent organizations; 396 
delegates representing 299 institutional members; and 26 delegates representing 
24 associate members. Others in attendance included representatives of non- 
member organizations and institutions, government agencies, business and industri- 
al firms, foundations, and other interested groups. 


PRELIMINARY REPORT OF THE 
39th ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
NEW COUNCIL OFFICERS ELECTED 


Chancellor Franklin D. Murphy of the University of Kansas was elected Chair- 
man of the American Council on Education at the Annual Meeting. President Grayson 


Kirk of Columbia University was elected First Vice Chairman; Robert W. Van Houten, 
President, Newark College of Engineering, an official representative of the Associa- 
tion of Urban Universities, Second Vice Chairman; Helen D. Bragdon, Executive 

Director, American Association of University Women, Secretary; Frederick P. H. Siddons, 
Vice President, American Security and Trust Company, Washington, D. C., Treasurer. 


New members elected to the Executive Committee are Hugh G. Price, Consultant 
for Junior Colleges, California State Department of Education, an official representa- 
tive of the American Association of Junior Colleges; the Reverend Edward J. O'Donnell, 
S.J., President, Marquette University; and Chancellor John Davis Williams, University 
of Mississippi, official representative of the Southern Regional Education Board. 


: The following new members were elected to the Problems and Policies Committee: 
Chancellor Clark Kerr, University of California; Joseph C. McLain, Principal, 


Mamaroneck High School, Mamaroneck, N.Y.; and President Nathan M. Pusey, Harvard 
University. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 


Four resolutions were unanimously adopted after presentation by a Resolutions 
Committee composed of Franklin D. Murphy, Chairman, Chancellor, University of Kansas; 
Chester M. Alter, President, University of Denver; Harrald C. Bakken, President, 
United States National Student Association; Arthur B. Bromwell, President, Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute; Anna Rose Hawkes, President, American Association of University 
Women; the Reverend Robert J. Slavin, 0.P., President, Providence College; J. Paul 
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Leonard, President, San Francisco State College; James J. McCaskill, Director, 


Division of Legislation and Federal Relations, National Education Association. 
The resolutions were: 


I. WHEREAS the American Council on Education recognizes that mutual under- 
standing and cooperation between higher education and business and industry 


should be strengthened, and has already canvassed its Constituent and Associate 
Members concerning this need, and 


WHEREAS in the years ahead education and business and industry will 
have an increasing obligation to understand each other, 


NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED THAT the American Council on Education 
establish a committee to study the development of a closer relationship between 
higher education and business and industry and to take appropriate action to 
bring about this highly desirable result. 


II. WHEREAS the American Council on Education has devoted its 39th Annual 
Meeting to a discussion of Higher Education and the Society It Serves, and has 


included in that discussion the relationship between higher education and labor, 
and 


WHEREAS we believe that there are important values for society in the 
development of better communications between these two significant and responsible 
forces in American life, with resultant mutual understanding and cooperation, 


NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED THAT the American Council on Education 


continue actively to study the possibilities for improving and strengthening the 
relationships between higher education and labor. 


III. WHEREAS the members of the American Council on Education recognize the 
need for broader educational opportunity for young men and young women of demon- 
strated ability to continue in higher education, and 


WHEREAS the American Council on Education recognizes that one signifi- 
cant barrier to this continuation is a financial one, and 


WHEREAS the American Council on Education has supported and continues 
to support the tax credit plan but with the realization that this plan, important 
as it is, is not comprehensive enough to solve the problem, 


NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED THAT the American Council on Education 
urges that its appropriate committees continue to explore vigorously ways and 
means to lower more effectively this financial barrier. 


IV. WHEREAS the Constituent Member Organizations of the American Council on 
Education, at a special meeting on March 20, 1956, welcomed the appointment by 


The President of the United States of the Committee on Education Beyond the High 
School, and 


WHEREAS the staff and several committees of the Council have been co- 


operating with that Committee, for which cooperation its chairman has officially 
expressed appreciation, 


NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED THAT the American Council on Education at 
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this annual meeting endorses the action of the Constituent Member meeting, 
applauds the activities of the Council Committees and staff, and pledges whole- 
hearted support as the President's Committee continues its efforts to bring the 


great power of informed public opinion to bear on the critical issues with which 
it is concerned. 


PLANS FOR PUBLISHING MATERIAL FROM 
THE ANNUAL MEETING 


The reports of section discussions reproduced below were prepared by the 
recorders in consultation with the chairmen and read by the chairmen at the 
luncheon session of the Annual Meeting on October 12. 


The addresses by the Hon. Marion B. Folsom, Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare and Dr. Henry T. Heald, President of the Ford Foundation, the testi- 
monial to Samuel Paul Capen by Dr. Edward C. Elliott, President Emeritus, Purdue 
University, the luncheon remarks of retiring Council Chairman Katharine E. McBride, 
President of Bryn Mawr College, the Annual Report of Council President Arthur Ss. 


Adams, and the complete minutes of the Annual Meeting will be published in the 
January issue of the Educational Record. 


The Council also will issue a special publication, "Higher Education and 
the Society It Serves," which will include the opening addresses by President 
David D. Henry of the University of Illinois and President Roy E. Larsen of 
Time, Inc., the 12 papers presented at the six section meetings by the discussion 
leaders, and a general summary of the conference by Sloan Wilson, Education 
Editor of the New York Herald Tribune. 


REPORTS OF SECTION DISCUSSIONS 
SECTION I - HIGHER EDUCATION AND INDUSTRY 


Recorder: Maxwell H. Goldberg, University of Massachusetts, and 
Executive Director, College English Association, Inc. 


The opening papers in Section I by Dr. Carter Davidson, President of Union 
College, and Mr. David Shepard, Director, Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) -- 
combined « mprehensiveness and abundance of specific detail, and they effectively 
complementea each other. They asserted and developed the theme that strengthened 
cooperation between higher education and business and industry is desirable as 
a matter of mutual and long-range self-interest and public responsibility. 


Dr. Frederick Bolman was called upon to present the results of a recently 
concluded American Council on Education survey concerning the activities of its 
constituent and associate members in the field of higher education relations 
with business and industry. Dr. Bolman gave the background for this survey, and 
& summary of the results. A resolution, growing out of the report and first 


proposed by Dr. Davidson, was passed and subsequently approved by the entire 
conference (see above). 


President Bolman presented the four following tasks for the new Committee. 


1. Collect and distribute information on the contributions of higher 
education to industry - both actual and potential. 
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2. Implement conferences with industry and higher education - along 
the lines of the Greenbriar Conference and the College English 
Association Institutes Conferences on industry and liberal 
education. 


3. Advise and support other organizations to the end that they may 
undertake the kinds of activities and services suggested in 2. 


4, Develop consultation services -- to institutions of higher education, 
to academic organizations, to industry. 


The discussion in Section I devoted much time to ways and means of strengthen- 
ing the understanding and cooperation between higher education and business and 
industry. Some of the points made were the following: 


1. Those in higher education must not yield to the concept that the 
effectiveness of an educational institution is to be measured only 
by the yardsticks of the efficiency expert. Yet they must put 
their educational houses in better financial and managerial order, 
and present business and industry with full financial reports and 
particularized proposals clearly visualized as making for improvement 
and educational progress. 


2. Higher education must develop more effective techniques for presenting 
its story to business and industry in such a way as to secure better 
informed and strengthened support from business and industry -- for 
the several sections of higher education -- including the learned 
societies and the professional societies concerned with higher education. 


Higher education must be sufficiently patient in taking the necessary 
preliminary steps prior to requests for funds. 


It must recognize the importance of the indirect approaches, including 
those which place the primary focus upon the development of mutual 
understanding and cooperation. 


A number of examples were given to show how the process of developing 
understanding may be advanced. Stress was placed on the great need 

for formulating higher education's responsibilities by way of services 
to the community at large as distinguished from the services immediately 
rendered to the students. 


A strong plea was made, also, for full recognition of the increasingly 
important role of continuing education in the area of higher education 
relations with business and industry. 


In the discussions, a number of questions were raised, some of them impossible 
to be fully answered in such limited time. Among them were the following: 


l. Especially because of the great increase in giving for current needs 
rather than by way of endowment, is there, in the support of American 
higher education, by business and industry, a threat to institutional 
autonomy and hence to academic freedom? Answer: While words of caution 
were given, there was strong reiteration of the assurance that fears 
on this score are not justified. 
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2. How may other companies than those falling within the category of 
"big business" be encouraged to participate in the new pattern of 
“giving”, by business and industry, to American higher education? 
Answer: Informal, flexible, yet systematic cultivation, at the 
grass-roots level, of such support. 


3. How may the urgency be successfully conveyed (to many more companies 
than at present seem to be responsively aware of it) of the need 
for providing college teachers with salaries appropriate to their 
tasks and to the general salary level now prevailing? 


President Davidson cited with approval a joint statement recently issued 
by a group of seven university presidents -- from Chicago, Columbia, Cornell, 
Harvard, Princeton, Stanford and Yale; and setting forth eight principles of 
conduct between education and business and industry. One of the points that 
attracted considerable attention was the following: "The form of corporate 
giving most useful to the college and university is unrestricted gifts." Another 
was: "Corporation gifts for any purpose other than the advancement of learning 
through independent teaching and research should not be accepted." 


Dr. Frank H. Sparks, comparing the situation now with what it was several 
years ago, voiced optimism as to the future for higher education relations with 
business and industry. President James B. Cowles, of Bowdoin, argued for greater 
boldness in presenting the needs for higher education and in the terms of response 
envisaged by business and industry. A similar plea was voiced to the following 
effect: In the last analysis industry should try to understand and properly value 
higher education as it is by its very nature, regardless of its immediate utility 
to industry or even to the entire community; and should strengthen the educator 
in his devotion to his central educational missions of discovering and teaching 
the truth as he sees it and of developing future seekers after and disseminators 
of the truth. 


Mr. Shepard made two additional emphases: 


1. (Im response to an eloquent statement on behalf of strong support for 
the humanities and for other liberal studies as helping to shape 
not only the business man, but also the clergyman, the teacher, and 
others who render important humanistic services to society.) 
American business and industry are increasingly aware of and in 
favor of the right kind of support of liberal arts education as well 
as of technical education. 


2. Educators must exercise much patience with the corporations as the 
latter feel their way into this field of support of American higher 
education. Mr. Shepard suggested that, in this activity, the 
corporations need to be guided; that they need a great deal of 
education; that they are moving in the right direction; but that they 
have problems still to be solved as they seek to make their proper 
contribution toward quality in higher education. 


3. Conversely, educators must give full attention to the indirect means 
of ultimately securing financial support from business and industry. 
Mr. Shepard stressed joint activities the immediate purpose of which 
is mutual understanding and appreciation. This he felt is the best 
prelude to the tangible support which would follow. 
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SECTION II - HIGHER EDUCATION AND LABOR 


Recorder: William M. Birenbaum, Dean of Students, University College, 
University of Chicago 


In opening the discussion of the important subject-matter before this 
section, the Chairman recalled the impact of the Morrill Land Grant upon higher 
education in America, and the significant democratizing effect that legislation 
had in broadening the concerns of higher education beyond the learned professions 
to a concept of service to the society which supports education in a democracy. 
Labor--numerically the largest socio-economic segment in our society--until quite 
recently has been accorded but little special consideration by education. In the 
midst of automation and nuclear fission, the nation can no longer ignore the need 
and potential of education for the human, productive resources in our society. 
This need and potential, it was said, must be seen as an integral--not separate 
--part of American society as a whole. 


The significant mutuality of interest shared by higher education and organ- 
ized labor, was emphasized by the presentations of the two panelists. 


In his remarks President Jorgensen said, "What labor wants is not education 
for labor alone, not prosperity for labor alone, not peace for labor alone, but 
education, prosperity and peace for every segment of our society." Mr. Hollander 
said that the fundamental ideas on which labor's traditional attitude toward educa- 
tion is based are "that education is one of the chief functions of a democracy..... 
that all citizens are entitled to equality of educational opportunity....that edu- 
cation is a continuing process....and that American labor....now shares with 
business, agriculture and the professions a partnership in shaping the destiny of 
the nation" and therefore "should have a part in guiding educational policies." 


President Jorgensen stressed the sharply growing needs of American society 
for the training and use of the talents of its people, and emphasized the importance 
of citizen action "to work for equal educational opportunity for all persons to 
the maximum of their individual abilities and without regard to economic status..." 


both the labor leader and the worker in modern life. He said that the modern 
labor leader must be an expert in human and industrial relations, and must know 
how to work in the community. The worker, he said, must understand the economic, 
social and moral issues which are current. "Automation," Mr. Hollander said, 
"involves education and training of young people in the new technology." But he 
cautioned that "in educating these specialists we must guard against turning 

our colleges into glorified trade schools or our universities into factories for 
producing highly conditioned robots." He stressed the need for general as well 
as for special education for labor. Mr. Jorgensen concluded that the colleges 
and universities of the country will increase their emphasis upon "worker educa- 
tion," and that research and teaching centered on the problems of labor will 
expand. In expressing his hope for the expansion of relations between labor 

and the universities, Mr. Hollander underscored the point that "labor expects 

the universities...will recognize that an educated labor movement is an essential 
social institution....and consequently it has a right to a democratic representa- 
tion and definite voice in educational policy-making." He deplored the unequal 
economic burdens placed on various communities for the support of education, and 
concluded that in a country as mobile and large as the United States, the removal 
of economic barriers to educational opportunities is a national responsibility. 


Mr. Hollander pointed out the expanding and changing educational needs of 
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In the discussion which followed the remarks of the panelists, Mr. Campbell 
summarized labor's interest in education as being: 


1. education for the children of workers, 


2. education for all the people so that they may be well-informed about 
the socio-economic issues and about the important role of labor in 
our society, 


3. and education for the adult workers, both social and general. 


He pointed out the role of the university in furthering scholarly research, and the 


need for labor to take a greater interest in research, and to cpen their doors to 
accomodate it. 


In the ensuing discussion the need for a great rapport between education 
and labor was presented. Some members of the section felt that in many ways the 
educational community has been isolated from the broader society and its problems, 
and has been reluctant to leave its isolation for fear that the general public 


might interfere in educational policy, jeopardizing the traditional freedom of the 
educational community. 


Mr. Pragan commented that the relationship between labor and education has 
not only been affected by economic considerations, but also involves a problem 
of social integration and acceptance. He felt that education must come to re- 
cognize more accurately the realities of the American labor movement, and to 
reflect more clearly these realities in what is taught. 


Mr. Campbell felt that the educational community was quickly becoming less 
isolated in its relations with the labor movement, but that a major problem of 
communication remained. 


Mr. Mire saw three aspects in university-labor relations: 


1. as the most important agencies for adult education, the universities 
have a moral duty towards labor in their extension and adult programs; 

2. as instruments for training and research, universities are neglecting 
the labor field; 

3. and as opinion-molders, the universities must present more fully the 
facts about industrial policy and the labor movement. 


President Sullivan of Reed College stressed the importance of the liberal 
arts college in meeting the needs of labor, and the difficulty of interesting 
labor in the health and welfare of the liberal arts college. He said that the 
financial support of American colleges might have significant consequences toward 
fuller representation for labor on the governing boards of these institutions. 
Research-teacher training--recurring emphasis on the desirability of better 
education at the secondary school level with respect to modern industrial re- 
lations-- need for adequate textbooks in the labor field and for compilation of 
source material. Throughout the discussion, these points repeatedly recurred. 


I. While there is a growing awareness of the educational needs and oppor- 
tunities in relation to the American labor movement, American colleges 


and universities have not yet fully explored how they may best fulfill u 
these needs and opportunities. 


II. A keen need is felt for the improvement of communication between our 
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educational institutions and the labor movement. 


III. The labor representatives indicated concern about the representation of 
the labor movement in the policy-making agencies in education, and about 
the need for accurate and full exposition of the facts about American 
labor in the curricula of our educational institutions. 


IV. Representatives of educational institutions stressed the importance of 
increased research in the field of the labor movement, and the need for 
the positive cooperation of the labor movement in assisting the educators 
in the pursuit of their research. 


V. The financial and economic barriers to equal educational opportunities in 
our country were especially recognized and emphasized. The revival of 
these barriers was seen as a problem national in scope, and of tremendous 
importance both to labor and higher education. 


SECTION III - HIGHER EDUCATION AND AGRICULTURE 


Recorder: Russell I. Thackrey, Executive Secretary, American Association 
of Land-Grant Colleges and State Universities — 


Agriculture touches the lives of all the American people. It was from this 
starting point that Section III viewed the responsibility of all of higher educa- 
tion to concern itself with agricultural problems. Agriculture was defined not 
narrowly as the vocation of tilling the soil and producing crops, which involves 
fewer than 32 million Americans, but as the whole vast array of activities flowing 
from the production of food and fibre. This segment of our national economy employs 
about 40 percent of our total labor force, and accounts for about the same per- 
centage of our gross national product. 


Whether agriculture be broadly or narrowly defined, the answer is the same: 
No farmer can think intelligently about his own problems and their solutions with- 
out understanding the problems of the rest of American society: Nor can any 
follower of any other vocation or calling act intelligently as a citizen unless 
he understands the problems of the farmer, and of agriculturally-related activities, 
This, then, is a matter of concern to all of education. 


The farmer, as such, constitutes a diminishing percentage of our national 
population. This means, in a democracy, that he will have less and less to say 
about his own destiny. Urban people, as one speaker pointed our "are beginning to 
hold the power of economic life or death over the American farmer." Increasingly, 
they will make the decisions as to whether future progress in agriculture is 
stagnated and efficiency short-circuited. In making these decisions they will 
also decide their own futures, and those of their children, to a substantial extent. 
An essential factor in the ability of the American people to reach and maintain 
the highest standard of living of any people in the history of the world is that 
they have been able to devote less and less working time to earning more and better 
food. They have had a high and increasing percentage of their income and time 
left to produce and buy other material comforts, and for the support of and parti- 
cipation in cultural, recreational, religious, and other activities. What happens 
to the efficiency of the farmer, to the satisfactions of himself and his family 
with farm life, to the attractiveness of farming as a way of life for those who 
can be successful in a wide variety of vocations, directly affects all of us. 


The group also concerned itself specifically with education for careers in 
agriculture and related fields, as well as education about agriculture. It was 
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pointed out that the Land-Grant institutions were established more than 90 years 
ago as a national system to bring the resources of higher learning to bear on 
agricultural problems. Their teaching, research, and adult education services, 
linked with the U.S. Department of Agriculture and the secondary schools, have 
been a major element in the agricultural revolution upon which our rising standard 
of living is so much based. The example and contribution of the cooperative ex- 
tension service, the world's largest adult education program, needs to be much 
more widely understood, in adult education generally. 


Noted was the fact that the Land-Grant institutions in states most heavily 
dependent on agriculture are not receiving strong financial support, whereas 
those with large amounts of funds with which they can support education of high 
quality are to be found increasingly in particular industrial, urban states. Some 
of the principal agricultural areas of the United States are in danger of "losing 
out" in having at hand to serve them the best of the Land-Grant institutions. 


Two speakers laid down a challenge to agricultural educators. It was, 
essentially, this question: Is the present and in many respects highly success- 
ful plan of four undergraduate years emphasizing specifically a technical field 
of agriculture really essential either to the young man who intends to farm, or 
who enters some phaseof agriculturally-related business, research, and teaching? 
Might it not be sounder to substitute for such departments as dairy husbandry, 
poultry husbandry, animal husbandry, soils, agronomy, horticulture, and the like, 
broader groupings such as genetics, nutrition, land use, physical sciences, life 
sciences, and social sciences? Basic principles on which agriculture is based 


would be stressed, leaving specific arts or techniques for later highly specialized 
short and extension courses, 


While it was pointed out that demand for agricultural graduates currently 
far exceeds supply, it was agreed that specific techniques rapidly lose their 
currency; and that the future calls for more emphasis on basic education in 
colleges, with intensive short courses and extension teaching to keep farm 
practices current with science. 


The role of the non-Land-Grant institutions: the liberal arts colleges, 
teachers' colleges, and others, in agricultural education was also discussed. 
The necessity for broad education relating to agriculture has been mentioned. 
Sound basic training in the natural and social sciences was stressed as an ex- 
cellent foundation for graduate work leading to careers in agriculture, and stu- 
dents in all institutions should know more of opportunities in this field. It 
was suggested that both junior and four-year colleges might increasingly develop 
two-year curricula, stressing basic subjects acceptable for transfer to institu- 
tions offering professional degrees, as is widely done in engineering. At the 
same time, a vigorous caution was sounded against any attempt to offer highly 
specialized technical courses in agriculture with inadequate staff and resources. 
This can only lead to rapid deterioration in the quality of agricultural education. 


Attention was called to special educational problems of major segments of 
the farm population. Low income and low elementary and secondary school standards 
in some areas call for special programs to make equality of educational opportunity 
a reality. A multiple attack on educational and social problems of many rural 
areas is called for. Farm policies must be considered not only in terms of economic 
efficiency, but also in terms of social, spiritual, and other values. 


There was wide participation by the relatively small group in discussion. 
Noted were the following points among others made: (1) That America is fortunate 
in that its farm population is a part of the main stream of American life, not a 
separate, sometimes regarded as "inferior" segment as in many countries. (2) The 
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agricultural educator faces the difficult problem of being on the one hand spokesman 
for agriculture, and on the other a scientist with responsibility to weigh the 
good of society as a whole. (3) Need for much more education on issues of agri- 
cultural policy.(4) Increasing need for many more highly trained people in a com- 
plex and scientific agriculture.(5) The intimate relationship of agriculture to 
national security. (6) The fact that good diet has been lost sight of in a credit 
economy in which the American family too often mortgages its income for install- 
ment payments and uses its remaining cash to buy the cheapest possible foods. 

(7) That career opportunities in agriculture should be much more widely known to 
young people from all kinds of backgrounds. 


But the final basic question posed was this: “Can we begin to swing the 
weight of American higher education behind a movement to teach America that, be- 
cause of certain fundamental facts about agriculture, nothing save national de- 
fense and security touches so closely on the lives of every man, woman, and child 
in this country?" 


SECTION IV - HIGHER EDUCATION AND THE LOCAL COMMUNITY 


Recorder: Robert W. Van Houten, Secretary, Association of Urban Universities; 
President, Newark College of Engineering 


For the purpose of this discussion it was deemed advisable to define the 
word community. While realizing that for some colleges and universities the 
community may be the world, the nation or the state, it was agreed that the local 
geographic community would be the community under discussion in Section IV. 


It was recognized that, in general, there are three types of such communities, 


the metropolis, the larger city--those ranging from a population of 100,000 to a 
million--and the small city or town. It was also acknowledged that size is prob- 
ably less important than the rate of change with some communities, in general 
the larger cities changing most rapidly, while some of the smaller cities ex- 
perienced relatively little change in size, complexity or economic function in the 
last fifty years. 


It was stated that higher education should have a special interest in the 
local community for at least two reasons. First, as one speaker put it, "the 
explicit aims of higher education include that of helping to solve the practical 
problems of contemporary Life being studied and solved in the community in which 
the college is located. Second, the people working in our colleges and univer- 
sities in the behavioral sciences have a special interest in the local community 


whatever its type. In other words, the community serves not only as an opportunity 


for service, but also as an excellent laboratory for trying new techniques and 
for discovering: new knowledge in the wide field of community relations. Further- 
more, it should be kept in mind that the college must continually look to, and 
plan for, the future, and attempt to identify and solve potential problems before 
they arise. In addition, it was pointed out that the institutions of higher edu- 
cation must render community services if they are to expect community support. 


It was realized that the college cannot adequately serve the community, or 
the community the college, unless there is mutual understanding. The community 
must be made aware of the educational objectives of the college, what its hopes 
are, dreams are, and what it can and cannot do. It must be kept clearly in mind 
that it cannot be all things to all men. It must define the area in which it 
can best serve and the community should be made aware of those areas of the spe- 
cial capabilities of its faculty and of the willingness of the college to serve 
the community. 
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Conversely it was emphasized that faculty people should know their local 
comunity, its needs, its composition, its industry, business, and its work, play 
and worship habits. It was urged that they belong to service clubs, chambers of 
commerce, civic organizations, professional groups, serve on community committees 
and possibly even participate in politics. The use of carefully planned Business- 
Education days has been effective, where used, in bringing about better mutual 
understanding. 


A word of caution was introduced to the effect that the basic responsibility 
of the colleges is the discovery and teaching of knowledge and that care should be 
exercised to prevent the demands of community service from interfering with carrying 
out that basic responsibility. 


The fact that in some communities an appreciable percentage of young people 
move out of the community after graduating from college was decried. It was felt 
that if there were a better understanding of the opportunities in the community 
for the college graduate and an appreciation by business and industry of the edu- 
cation received by students attending the college within the community, much 
valuable manpower would not be lost to the community. As one speaker said, “the 
levels of business and education move up and down together. As the level of 
literacy moves up, the economy improves." 


There was considerable discussion of whether the teacher can be more 
effective in serving his community by devoting his time and energy to teaching 
and inspiring his students to serve their community, or whether he accomplishes 
more by example thus stimulating his students to emulate his acts of service to 
his community, with many of those present favoring the latter. The importance 
of sensitizing the student to his or her community responsibility was repeatedly 
stressed. 


It was recognized that the types of services which colleges can render will 
vary with the type of institution and the community. For example, it was pointed 
out by junior college people that they cannot render research services of the type 
that a university can. However, they are admirably suited, for instance, to pro- 
vide elementary and secondary education for the adult who did not complete that 
phase of his education in earlier life. The Junior college can provide greater 
service at the teaching level than at the research and consultative levels. 


The college in the small town that is not experiencing the regressions of 
some of our cities, can serve, for example, by looking to the future with its 
shorter work week and being aware of the need to provide the people of the 
community with cultural and recreational opportunities to best use of their 
leisure time. Even the church-related college and its faculty need not be re- 
stricted to serving only its church community. But it can serve the whole 
community as fully and as effectively as any comparable non-church-related college. 


Finally, it was acknowledged that the greatest variety of opportunities for 
service lay with the college or university located in a metropolis or a large 
city. Examples of this kind of service were numerous. A few follow: assistance 
in community planning, help in civic and administrative reforms, aid with physical 
reconstruction, training of personnel particularly through specialized evening 
programs; making available the consultative talents of the faculty, making known 
the latest results of research for better community living, and raising the cultural 
level of the community. 


In view of the great interest shown in the matters discussed in Panel IV, 
it was regularly moved, seconded and unanimously passed that the Problems and 
Policies Committee of the American Council on Education be requested to authorize 
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@ survey of its member institutions with the objective of looking toward a report 
of experiences which these institutions have had and the techniques or devices 


which they have used to foster and further helpful and healthy community relation- 
ships. 


SECTION V - HIGHER EDUCATION AND THE STATES 


Recorder: Charles P. McCurdy, Executive Secretary, National Association of 
State Universities; Executive Secretary, National University 


Extension Association; Executive Secretary, State Universities 
Association. 


President Caldwell of the University of Arkansas established the thesis for 
these discussions by quoting from a study entitled the Role of the State University 
toe the effect that "The citizens of the state have every right to expect their 
university to bring all of its resources in teaching, research and public service 
to the solution of their problems," and that in our democracy both public and 
private colleges are interrelated and necessary to one another. 


Mr. Caldwell pointed to the fact that state supported institutions have a 
normal relationship with state government and a dependence upon the state taxing 
authority which are of course not applicable to private institutions. To illus- 
trate this point he dealt with three principle areas of concern: admissions policy; 
planning and coordination; and operational controls. 


Mr. William L. Frederick, Assistant Director and Director of Research for the 
Council of State Governments spoke to these same points. Continuing he pointed 
out that many state officials are prone to regard state supported education as just 
one more state service. He himself recognized and indicated a growing recognition 
among state officials of the differences between education and other public perv 
but cautioned those in state supported institutions to bring their policies 
wherever possible into approximate relationship with the balance of the state. 
Among other things Mr. Frederick observed that knowledgeable state government 
officials recognize the tremendously increased appropriations which will be re- 
quired for education in the years ahead, that many institutions may request and re- 
quire at least a 50 per cent improvement in the levels of instructional compensa- 
tions during the next five years. He called attention to the essential need for 
universities to exert the greatest measures of economy, to cooperate with other 
institutions within the state and region in an effort to avoid costly rivalries 
and even unnecessary duplication. He recognized that the most serious problem in 
the relationships between the state institutions on the one hand and the governors 


and legislatures on the other are in areas of budgeting, accounting, purchasing 
and personnel. 


In summary Mr. Frederick stated and I quote: "It would help to alleviate 
future difficulties if state college and university officials would recognize more 
fully that their institutions are a part of state government and, therefore, sub- 
ject to supervision in certain administrative and financial areas. Likewise, it 
would help if state officials recognize more fully than is always the case the 
special nature of these institutions and, therefore, did not attempt to force 


them to conform to exactly the same financial, purchasing and personnel practices 
that govern other state agencies." 


As might be expected the group discussions which followed were inspired by 
this latter observation of Mr. Frederick. Lengthy consideration was given to 
efficacy of various forms of coordinating plans which have developed in many 
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states with the thought of assuring greater efficiency in the administration of 
higher education within the state. Questions were raised as to whether single 

boards governing a group of institutions within the state were truly effective 

and since there was no unanimity of agreement in this area the desirability of 

a thorough study was suggested. 


The traditional problems presumed to exist over duplications were thought 
now to be less significant than formerly if for no other reason than the so- 1 
called "Rising Tide" of students will in itself be the answer; indeed necessity 
will see many additional duplications about which there will be no complaint. 


It was conceded that duplications at the graduate and professional level are 
still a problem. 


_ While most agreed that some form of central organization and coordination 
were desirable and possibly essential such coordinating agencies must be at the 
educational rather than at the political level. 


The belief was expressed that the large public institutions would increas- 
ingly concentrate and specialize in the graduate and professional programs, that 
in many areas undergraduate work would experience a decentralization as additional 
community colleges, junior colleges and extension centers are developed to provide 
at least the first two years of undergraduate instruction. At this point the 
group was cautioned that such extension of educational facilities should rest 


upon adequate financial and geographical bases in order to assure high quality 
of standards. 


“Academic tariff barriers" which increasingly are discriminating against 
the admission of out-of-state students were universally deplored. The contri- 
butions of a non-resident student to the education of resident students were 
recognized and the hope was expressed that both non-resident and foreign students 
would continue in our student body, and in increasing numbers if possible; that 
this is an area in higher education for which a national view is desired rather 
than the provincial. Neither ideas or germs are conscious of state lines. 


There was a long and animated discussion of selective admission. Concern 
was expressed over the possible deterioration of our institutions with the 
influx of large numbers of new students under which numbers might well take 
priority over quality, but at the end there seemed to be a rather wide spread 
agreement that the problem could be met if we recognized the differing functions 
of universities, four year colleges, junior colleges and other types of educational 
programs yet unborn which may be required to meet the needs of all of those 
students who are qualified for further education beyond the high school. The 
common view that state universities must admit all graduates of high school is 
erroneous and in fact almost uniformly they have the authority to institute 
& program of selective admissions. On the other hand it was recognized however 
that students not admissable under selective programs should be provided state 
or private institutions with alternate programs to meet their capacities. 


Attention was called to a study entitled "A New Basis of Support for 
Higher Education" by Dr. T. L. Hungate of Columbia University and published by 
the Bureau of Publications, Teachers College at Columbia University. It deals 
with the resources and the efforts of the various states in meeting their edu- 
cational responsibilities and reveals the widest variation between effort and 
capacity in the several states. 
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SECTION VI - HIGHER EDUCATION AND THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Recorder: G. Kerry Smith, Executive Secretary, Association for Higher 
Education, National Education Association 


Both speakers in Section VI cited recent studies and reports dealing with 
the relationships of higher education to the federal government. President 
Morrill called these documentations "required reading" for every informed student 
of higher education. It is the consensus of Group VI that this select list of 
references should now be increased by the addition of Assistant Commissioner 
Blauch's comprehensive, factual outline of the principal federal programs which 
relate to higher education and President Morrill's masterful philosophical 
analysis of the same subject. 


Two concepts were helpful in examining the vast flood of federal activities 
which originated before the adoption of the U. S. Constitution and has grown so 
enormously that it now provides 286 of all income for both public and private 
institutions of higher education. 


For more than a hundred and sixty years the federal government has followed 
the practice of making outright grants-in-aid to states and institutions of higher 
education to assist them in their own programs in promoting the common welfare. 


In recent years this earlier concept and practice of federal aid has been 
continued but a far vaster sum, running into billions of dollars, has been and 
continues to be expended by the federal government to purchase various services 
from the colleges and universities, both public and private. 


This second concept and practice of federal purchase or of federal invest- 
ment in the national interest often eventuates as the opposite of federal aid 
to the institution of higher education as in the example of a research contract 
in which the administrative costs are inadequately covered. 


There was general consensus that there is no clearly defined federal policy 
with regard to higher education even though this statement was challenged in 
floor discussions. There was agreement that probably no single pattern can 
comprehend the complex and varying needs of the U. S. government and of higher 
education. Certain characteristics were noted: (1) Action is taken on a prag- 
matic or ad hoc basis; the government does what is urgently required at a given 
time, sometimes without regard to consistency. (2) Action is taken in the midst 
of a dynamic situation; the demands of the federal government are increasing 
steadily in volume and in scope. Colleges and universities by their very nature 
must be able to manage their own destinies. 


— 


In the words of President Morrill, the current and chaotic drift calls 
critically for a "new look," for new intelligence and new direction in the co- , 
ordination of cross-purpose federal relationships in higher education. 


"We need more of the kind of factual appraisal, illumined by insight and 
experience, that the American Council on Education has sponsored in this meeting 
and that the President's Committee must undertake as a first step in its assign- 
ment.” 


The re-appraisal which we face is similar in dimension to that faced by the 
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country when it was necessary to evolve "de novo" our entire social security pro- 
gram. 


In view of the almost inevitable and substantial increase of federal funds 
for higher education, the question of freedom from government controls will 
likely emerge as a major issue. President Morrill pointed out that federal con- ' 
trol does not necessarily follow federal funds but that always "eternal vigilance 7 
will be the price of liberty." 


State and local control were cited as sometimes being far more harmful than 
their federal counterparts. The interference of corporations and private religious 
groups cannot be overlooked even though rarely publicized. 


Further, the indirect results of federal expenditures may be more serious 
than overt controls. For example, at present the humanities and the social 
sciences suffer by virtue of the heavy federal activities in the natural sciences. 


The view was expressed and supported in the group that positive action 
should be taken by educators to define the areas of freedom which will need to 
be defended. 


A motion was passed suggesting that a resolution urging continued support 
of the American Council tax credit plan be presented to the business meeting. 


In the discussion, the point was made that since the tax credit plan would 
apply only to that portion of the population with enough income to pay several 
hundred dollars in income tax, that the tax credit plan would not assist the 
low income groups and that it, therefore, should be considered in connection 
with the federal scholarship proposal which has been prepared by a Subcommittee 
of the Council's Committee on Relationships of Higher Education to the Federal 
Government. 


In the discussion of the draft it was pointed out that it has been many 
years since the American Council on Education has expressed itself on the question 
of a federal scholarship program. Views both pro and con were expressed on the 
need for such a federal scholarship program, on the use of a means test as 


proposed, and on the size of the proposed grants. A work scholarship plan was $ 


supported by several speakers. More than one person seriously questioned the 


wisdom of the prevailing standardized testing procedures, terming them inadequate 
and harmful. 


Notice was taken of the proposed ruling of the Internal Revenue Service as 
printed in the Federal Register of July 10, 1956. This ruling, if not reversed, 
would seem to limit the income tax deduction which might be taken by any teacher 
in connection with attending college for professional advancement. 

In view of the two year interval since the Supreme Court action on segrega- 
tion, a question was asked from the floor as to what changes have been made by 
the Executive Branch of the Government with regard to agricultural research and 
extension grants. It was charged that these funds go almost exclusively to white 
institutions in the seventeen segregated states. Since there was not a representa- 
tive present qualified to discuss these grants, the chairman indicated that the 
matter would be further examined by an appropriate committee. 
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There was discussion on the proposals to have the federal government pro- 
vide funds for ROTC facilities and to assume custodial care of ROTC property. 
It was pointed out that a proposal had been presented to the military services 
more than a year ago and that, despite promises to the contrary, no action had 
been taken. Without recommendation from the Defense Department, Congress will 
not act. Representatives of the Defense Department indicated that differences 
of opinion had not been resolved but that the matter is under active considera- 
tion. 


‘ A letter from the Assistant Secretary of Defense posed several questions 
which were discussed by the section. One question was: "How can we insure that 
college students receive the accurate and unbiased military information they 
need for the purpose of planning intelligently for their period of military 
service?" The group recommended a series fo conferences with the appropriate 
educational organizations. A similar procedure had already been followed in 
preparing material for secondary students. 


MISCELLANEOUS NEWS ITEMS 


Material Distributed A packet of material to be used in preparing 
for Education Week for the celebration of American Education 
Week, November 11 to 17, has been mailed 

to the president of every institution of higher education in the United States. 
The packet includes a collection of quotations concerning the purposes and pro- 
blems of higher education, together with statistical information and charts. 
Suggestions are made concerning the use of this material in preparing speeches, 
releases to the press, and other types of informational matter for the public. 
Additional copies of this material and of the brochure prepared by Time, Inc. 
and distributed at an earlier date may be obtained from G. Kerry Smith, Secretary, 
Association for Higher Education, National Education Building, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. | 


First Grants Under ; Initial grants totalling $765,159 to assist 
Medical Program Made in the construction of medical research 
facilities have been announced by Dr. Leroy 
E. Burney, Surgeon General of the Public Health Service, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. These are the first Federal grants under a 3-year, 
$90 million program enacted by the recent Congress to aid public and private insti- 
tutions in building more and better research facilities. (See this Bulletin, 
Vol. V, No. 22.) ) 
Dr. Burney's approval of the grants was based on the recommendation of the 
newly created National Advisory Council on Health Research Facilities which re- ' 
cently held its first meeting at the National Institutes of Health in Bethesda, | 
Maryland. The grants will be matched on a 50-50 basis by the institutions, which 
include five medical schools, one hospital, and one research institute. 
More than 250 institutions have asked for information and application 
forms for these construction grants, Dr. Burney reported. 
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